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of all his rough or ruffian language, must be pronounced   CHAI
wide, generous, fertile, rich, elevating, massive.   No   ,__^
adversities affected his fortitude and cheerfulness. O'Connell felt the historic, still more the moral forces, that justified and inspired the swelling movement of which he had made himself the central force, and he courageously associated it with other emancipatory movements of the time. Lecky boldly compares him to Martin Luther. Other very competent judges assure us, with good reason, that he was a more ardent admirer and a more genuine disciple of Ben-tham than were many Whigs. The French dominican orator, Lacordaire, carried things still further, and actually put O'Connell in a class with Constantine, Charlemagne, and Pope Gregory VII. Then there are the lines in Bulwer's fine half-forgotten poem, St. Stephen's! on Erin's chief, whose large faults should not make us "deny Time's large apology":
Hate at St. Omer's into caution drilled,
In Dublin law-courts subtilised and skilled:
Hate in the man, whatever else appear
Fickle or false, was steadfast and sincere; .
But with that hate a nobler passion dwelt,
To hate the Saxon was to love the Celt. . . .
Once to my sight the giant thus was given,
Wall'd by wide air, and roof'd by boundless heaven;
Beneath his feet the human ocean lay,
And wave on wave flow'd into space away.
Methought no clarion could have sent its sound
Even to the centre of the hosts around,
And as I thought rose the sonorous swell
As from the Church-tower swings the silvery bell
Aloft and clear, from airy tide to tide
It glided, easy as a bird may glide;
To the last verge of that vast audience sent,
It played with each wild passion as it went,
Now stirr'd the uproar, now the murmur still'd
And sobs or laughter answer'd as it wilTd.